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MATTHEW IRVINE, M.D. 

BY JOHN BLAIR LINN. 

Dr. Matthew Irvine, the younger brother of Genl. ¥m. 
Irvine, was born in Ireland, and came out to Philadelphia 
when a boy in a vessel commanded by Capt. George, father 
of James George, mentioned by Dr. Johnson as a ship car- 
penter, afterwards residing in Charleston, S. C. James and 
Matthew, according to Dr. Johnson, had their boyish battles, 
and parting in Philadelphia did not meet until after the 
Revolution, 1 when Dr. Irvine became a citizen of Charleston, 
when they shook hands as old acquaintances and continued 
good friends ever after. 

Dr. Matthew studied medicine with his brother at Carlisle ; 
then a frontier town of Pennsylvania, alive with the bustle 
and confusion of troop trains, emigrants to the West, and 
noisy wagoners ; its strange scenes and queer characters afford- 
ing a scope for his irrepressible love of fun. Mrs. Irvine, the 
General's widow, with whom he was a great favorite, in her 
old age, never tired talking of his escapades. " He was the 
life of the house while he was with us," she said. That on 
one occasion Old Tom, the negro slave, made a formal com- 
plaint, that he could not stand Master Matt, any longer, that 
when coming through the office he pulled his coat off and 
threatened to bone him and scrape him (bmum securum), and 
he believed he would if he had a chance. 

He had not completed his studies in July, 1775, when Capt. 
James Chambers came down the road from Falling Spring, 
now Chambersburg, with rattling drum and screaming fife, 
with a company on the way to Boston. Books were dropped 
and the half-fledged doctor sped for the camp at Cambridge ; 
where his insatiable love of adventure soon enrolled him 
with the bold spirits Arnold selected for the expedition to 
Canada. 

1 Traditions of the American Eevolution, by Joseph Johnson, M.D. 
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The following extract from the journal of Dr. Isaac Seuter, 
" surgeon and physician to an elect number of troops detached 
from General Washington's Army on a Secret expedition to 
Canada, Sept. 13, 1775, under Colonel Arnold," 1 relates our 
young surgeon's mishaps. 

October, '■'■Monday, 16. We now found it necessary to erect 
a building for the reception of our sick, who had now in- 
creased to a very formidable number. A block-house was 
erected and christened by the name of Arnold's Hospital, 
and no sooner finished than filled. Not far from this was a 
small bush-hut, previously constructed by Morgan's division 
of riflemen, who were gone forward. In this they left a 
young gentleman named Irvin, a native of Pennsylvania, 
brought up a physician in that city [Province ?], and serving 
as an ensign in the company of Capt. Morgan. The case of 
this young gentleman was truly deplorable. In the first of 
our march from Cambridge he was tormented with dysentery, 
for which he never paid any medical attention. When he 
came to wading in the water every day, then lodging on the 
ground at night, it kept him in a most violent rheumatism 
I ever saw. Not able to help himself any more than a new 
born infant; every joint in his extremities inflexible and 
swelled to an enormous size. Much in the same condition 
was Mr. Jackson of the same company, and Mr. Greene, my 
mate, last of whom we left at Fort Western. . . . 

" Tkesday, 17. By this time the remainder of the army had 
now come up, in consequence of which I quit my hospital 
business and proceeded with them, where I left poor Dr. 
Irvin with all the necessaries of life I could impart to him. 
He was allowed 4 men of his company to wait upon him, 
but as they'd nothing to do with, they could be of little 
service except keeping him a good fire ; turning him when 
weary, &c. His situation was most wretched, overrun with 
vermin, unable to help [himself] in the least thing, and 
attended constantly with the most violent pain. And in 
fine labored under every inconvenience possible." 

' This journal is printed in the Bulletin of the Historical Society of Penn- 
sylvania, Phila., 1848. 
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In after years Dr. Irvine told his nephew, Genl. Callender 
Irvine, that he owed his life to a soldier to whom he had 
rendered some medical service previously. He was then, he 
said, young and slender, the soldier stout and rugged ; that 
being unable to move or walk the latter carried him on his 
back through many swamps. Being out of provisions it was 
death to leave any one behind. The Doctor was confined 
with acute rheumatism all the rest of the winter, and never 
perfectly recovered from this illness ; he was always rhea- 
matic. 

I have not found anything to throw light upon his employ- 
ments for several years after his return from the expedition. 
It is probable his complaint prevented service in the field, 
and that he resumed his studies with his brother the Colonel, 
who was a parolled prisoner until May 6, 1778, or he may 
have gone on his staff when the latter became Brigadier-Gene- 
ral, May 12, 1779 ; at all events we hear of him next upon 
the occasion of Lee's successful attack on Paulus Hook (now 
Jersey City) August 19, 1779. Lee complimented the Doc- 
tor in his report, and family tradition says it was here he 
persuaded him to join the Light Dragoons, whose services were 
so memorable. 

It appears by our Colonial Records, vol. 12, page 235, that 
on the 26th of January, 1780, Major Lee of the Light Dra- 
goons, attended in Council and laid before the Board a cer- 
tificate that Dr. Irvine, Lt. Armstrong, and Adjutant Gordon 
are returned into the War Office as belonging to the State 
of Pennsylvania, agreeable to a resolve of Congress of the 
15th of March, and requested that the State clothier be 
directed to furnish them with clothing, which request was 
promptly complied with. 

Garden's anecdotes and Lee's memoirs have many pleasant 
references to this trio from Pennsylvania, and even our gene- 
ral histories have celebrated the reckless dash of Armstrong's 
platoon across Quimby Creek Bridge. The late Dr. Joseph 
Johnson's Traditions of the Revolution, Charleston, S. C, 1851, 
is an exceedingly interesting book to those who desire to fol- 
low up the career of our Pennsylvania officers in the South. 
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From the last named book I quote the following anecdote of the 
subject of our sketch. The legion once halted at a spacious 
establishment in Virginia, where nobody appeared to wel- 
come them; the owner was a royalist. Hungry soldiers are 
never ceremonious ; Irvine went into the house, entered a 
parlor with a warm fire, and everything indicating ease and 
luxury. A middle-aged gentleman sat alone near the chimney 
but did not speak. Irvine bowed to him, but only received a 
slight nod in return. Irvine took a chair at the other side of 
the fireplace, and tried to be sociable, without effect. To all 
his questions he received the same answer, " Ask my steward." 
Irvine sat in imitation of the other, with his feet against the 
chimney jam, and a brother ofiicer soon entered and spoke to 
him, " Ah, doctor, I see you are in good quarters there." 
" Yes," said the doctor, " come and take a seat." The silent 
gentleman looked astonished, not only at the doctor's intru- 
sion, but at his impudence in inviting company also. After 
a while, the silent gentleman took another look and said : " I 
suppose you are a doctor ;" but Irvine bowed coldly, and 
made no answer. The Virginian then began a long detail of 
his ailments, indigestion, flying pains, sleepless nights, etc., 
incident to a life of indolence and luxury, asking the doctor 
what he should do for them. Dr. Irvine looked at him, 
pointed over his shoulder, and said, " Ask my assistant," and 
to several other questions gave no answer other than ask my 
assistant. At last the Virginian burst into a laugh at the 
doctor's retaliation, and with the cordiality of a gentleman 
entered into a social conversation. The doctor advised his 
host to join Lee's legion, in their Southern campaign, as the 
surest means of curing his indigestion. 

From Lee's Memoirs it appears that Dr. Skinner was the 
senior surgeon of the field hospital. "When any fighting 
was going on, Irvine would become sq excited he could not 
remain quiet in the hospital. At Eutaw he volunteered as 
aid to General Greene, and at Quimby Bridge, eighteen miles 
from Monk's Corners, he pushed forward where he should not 
have been,and while at the side of the Adjutant, Major Lovell, 
received a ball in his arm above the elbow. Lee adds, " Such 
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was Dr. Skinner's unvarying objection to Irvine's custom of 
risking his life, whenever he was with the corps going mto 
action, that, kind and amiable as he was, he saw with pleasure 
that his prediction, often communicated to Irvine to stop his 
practice (which, contrasted with his own, Skinner felt as a 
bitter reproach), was at length realized when Irvine was 
brought in wounded; and he would not dress his wound, 
although from his station he had the preference, until he had 
finished all the privates, reprehending with asperity Irvine's 
custom, and sarcastically complimenting him every now and 
then with the honorable scar he might hereafter show." 

After the war Dr. Irvine remained in the South. He first 
settled at Georgetown, S. C, where he remained about ten 
years, and then removed to Charleston, where his reputation 
and talents became more generally known. He married a 
Miss Keith, a descendant of the Anne Boleyn family, their 
only child dying in infancy. With a large income from his 
profession, and fond of social life, he kept open house. Genl. 
Callender Irvine, his nephew, often described his uncle's din- 
ner parties, and the pleasure it gave the doctor, when sur- 
rounded by the stately old planters, to bring forth the laugh- 
able peculiarities of each one, by covert wit and humor on his 
part, without wounding their feelings, just as heat-lightning 
of a summer night makes more perceptible the landscape. 

Shortly after the doctor's marriage, he dined out, and not 
returning in due time, Mrs. Irvine became uneasy and sent a 
servant to see what was the matter. The man not returning, 
she became very nervous about her dear doctor, and (to make 
a long story short) sent all the household domestics one after 
the other, with the same result, no return. Then she had 
resort to the plantation for recruits. After a long delay the 
doctor came marching in, with the cortege in single file, he at 
the head of the line holding his cane in sword fashion. 
Merely saying how grateful he was for her solicitude on his 
account, he dismissed his escort, which amounted to some 
seventeen in all. After that Dr. Irvine came home from such 
entertainments without any unnecessary military parade. 

Many anecdotes of the doctor and his sayings still linger 
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among the old inhabitants of Charleston. He was very neat 
in his person, and they used to say there that he was so par- 
ticular that, with those who were not so, he used a small 
stick he carried to feel their pulses with. 

Later in life he was troubled with cataract, and in 1812 
came to Philadelphia to be couched by Dr. Physick. He never 
regained his sight, but still retained his convivial spirit to 
the last, and bore his affliction with resignation. In person 
he was of middle stature, well-formed, and very quick and 
prompt in his movements. Dr. Irvine was in the front rank 
in his day and with his generation as a physician. Dr. Chap- 
man refers to his opinions in his Materia Medica, and in his 
lectures often spoke of his ability and high authority as a phy- 
sician. In 1820 Dr. Irvine published a pamphlet treatise on the 
Yellow Fever. An appreciative review of this pamphlet will 
be found in the Eclectic Repertory (Phila. 1820), vol. 10, page 
511. It contains his views of the origin and nature of that fear- 
ful scourge of the South, and recommends a treatment different 
from any before proposed. He was the first to introduce the 
use of sugar of lead (sac. saturni) in the declining stage of the 
fever. Later still than Dr. Chapman, Dr. Wood quotes Irvine 
as authority. ° 

For all I can add to this imperfect sketch of the celebrated 
surgeon of "Light-horse Harry" troop, I am indebted to the 
courtesy of Genl. Wilmot G. De Saussare, of Charleston, S. 
C. ; only remarking how little benefit my profession would 
derive from contests over wills were all so brief and expressive 
as Dr. Irvine's ; and that neither " war, time, flood, nor fire" 
can baffle such an antiquary as the genial Genl. de Saussare. 
In a letter to a friend dated Charleston, May 9, 1881, he in- 
forms us, " Dr. Irvine is said to have been buried in the 
graveyard of the Congregational, or Circular Church, and 
that a momument was put up to him in the church. The 
church edifice was burned in December, 1861, and its records 
lost, as I was told some years ago when prosecuting some 
inquiries ; but from an old undertaker's book of coffin plates, 
to which I was able to get access, I make the following ex- 
tract : — 
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Extracted from Book of Coffin plates, lettered by Edward G. Sass. 
' August 31, 1827, Matthew Irvine, M.D. (aged) 70.' 

Extracted from records of Probate Court, Charleston County. 
' I will and bequeath all that I may die possessed of, wholly to my wife 
Mary, hereby revoking all former wills which may have been executed, this 
day November 20, 1816. 

M. IRVINE, [seal] 
Witness : 

Wh. Warley, 
W. H. Simons, 
Benj. Huger. 

Proved before Jas. D. Mitchell, C. C. T. D., October 6, 1827.' 
The above is the entire will and record. W. G. De S." 



SIR EDMUND PLOWDEN IN THE FLEET. 

BY REV. EDWARD D. NEILL. 

A recent examination of the calendars of British State 
papers during the reign of Charles the First, famishes some 
facts relative to the career of Sir Edmund Plowden, just 
before he left England for Virginia, which will not be inap- 
propriate as an appendix to the notice of this knight errant 
which has appeared on p. 206 of this vol. of the Magazine. 

In the calendar for A. D. 1635, is a " Brief in a cause in 
the High Commission Court between Mabel Plowden, daugh- 
ter and heir of Peter Mariner of Wansted Hants, against Sir 
Edmund Plowden, her husband. On her marriage, she brought 
Sir Edmund Plowden an estate of £300 per annum in land. 
Of late, upon her refusal to sell the same, he had used her 
with excessive cruelty, so that she could no longer cohabit 
with him. Preparing a petition to the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, he decided that her complaints should be heard before 
the High Commissioners, who condemned her husband in 
expenses of suit and alimony. She subsequently returned to 
her house, Sir Edmund giving bond not to use any cruelty 



